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Diseases Incident to the Teacher’s Profession. 


In presenting this subject, it should be stated that, strictly 
apeaking, there are no diseases peculiar to teachers; those to which 
they are most subject, being almost equally prevalent among the 
members of the clerical and legal professions, public lecturers, and 
singers, 

Teaching has of late years advanced to the dignity of a profes- 
alon; yet even now a comparatively small number of those who 
engage in teaching adept it as a permanent profession; by far the 
larger proportion regarding: it as a means of temporary employment 
by which they may secure money to prosecute their studies for som: 
other parsnit, to which they purpose to devote their lives. The 
number of professional teachers is, we are glad to know, rapidly 
increasing ; but in the past, it has been difficult to distinguish in anv 
tables of vital statistics, between those who were permanently, 
wnd those who were temporarily engaged in it. 

Still, from what facts can be gleaned from the tables of vita! 
atatistics in England and this country, we are forced to the conclu- 
- sion that the teacher’s profession is not unfavorable to longevity 
The eminent English statistician, Thackrah, in his work on “ The 
Eifects of the Arts, Trades, and Professions, and of Civic States 
and Habits of Living on Health and Longevity” (London, 1832) 
though classing teachers with other professional men, testifies ta 
their general healthfulness and longevity, except where they iv- 
dulged in excesses at the table. M.Brunaud, a French statistician, 
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took, at hazard, one hundred and fifty savans, half from the Acad- 
emy of Belles-Letters, and half from the Academy of Sciences, 
and nearly all engaged in active teaching, through the greater part 
of their adult lives, and found that the sum of years lived by them 
was 10,511, or an average of above 70 years each. 

The vital statistics of Massachusetts, compiled by Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, show that in the five years 1852-57, the number of annual 
deaths to 100 living teachers was 1.39; while that of clergymen, 
everywhere as a class noted for longevity, was 1.25; of the legal 
profession, 2.01; of the medical profession, 2.03; and of agricul- 


turists, 1.76. The mean age at death of those who had died during 
the fifteen years 1843-58, a slight fraction under thirty-nine years, 
does not militate against this view, although it may seem to do so; 
for in Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere in this country, the great 
majority of those engaged in teaching are under the age of forty- 
tive; very few, comparatively, remaining in the profession beyond 


} 
th 


at age, except college presidents and professors, who would gen- 
erally be reckoned among the clergymen. Of course, the reputed 
deaths of teachers would occur only among those actively engaged 
in teaching; and their mean age at death would be necessarily lower 
than in professtons which were not generally abandoned in middle 
life. 

Isolated cases of longevity are not of great value, as indicating 
the healthfulness of a profession; vet when such cases are very 
numerous, as in the classes of retired military and naval! officers 
and clergymen in Great Britain, they show at least that that profes- 
sion is not incompatible with health and protracted life. These ex- 
amples are abundant in the teacher's profession. The venerable 
Bishop Comenius, notwithstanding bitter persecutions and numer- 
ous perils by sea and land, was eighty years of age at his death. 
Pestalozzi, notwithstanding the many vicissitudes of his early life, 


passed his eightieth birthday; Fellenberg and Jacotot, active 
teachers till their death, both survived their seventieth year; and 
Father Girard, an eminent French teacher, whose system, a modified 
Pestalozzianism, is largely in vogue in France, died in 1850, after 
a life of active teaching, at the age of eighty-five. Oberlin was 
eighty-six; Joseph Lancaster, above seventy. Von Raumer, one 
of Pestalozzi’s most eminent pupils and successors, died the last 


summer at the age of eighty-three. That our own country is not 
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behind the countries of Europe, in the venerable age of its teachers, 
a few examples will prove. Ezekiel Cheever, the paragon of Boe- 
ton schodlmasters, died at the age of ninety-three. The venerab!e 
Doctor Dow, who for seventy years trained the youth of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, was past ninety when he relinquished teaching. 
The venerable Doctor Eliphalet Nott,* though approaching h's 
hundredth year, still retains the presidency of Union College; and 
Doctor Jeremiah Day, though, some years since, he retired from 
the active duties of the presidency of Yale, still lives, a hale old 
man, though in his ninety-fourth year. We might name also as 
among the teachers covered alike with years and honor, who have 


recently departed, Professor Benjamin Silliman, whose death oc- 





curred in his eighty-fifth year, after more than fifty years of active 
teaching; President Allen, whose intellectual vigor had harcly 
abated at the age of ninety; the accomplished Quincy, who, though 
in his later years he had withdrawn from the active life of th 
teacher, survived in health and vigor to be ninety-two. The em! 
nent scholar and teacher so recently departed, Doctor Francis W ay- 
land, died at the age of sixty-nine, not from disease incurred in teach- 


ing, but from extraordinary literary exertion, while suffering from a 


em, * 6 20 


cold. 
With such evidence before us. we cannot doubt that the teacher's 
career is compatible with longevity and good health. 


This might, indeed, be expected. The conditions most favorab'e 





to health and long life, are: a sympathetic, regular, well 
life, with such employment as shall occupy, without overtasking 
the brain; regular exercise in the open air, and sufficient excite- 
ment to the ambition or emulation of the subject, to prevent hin 
from sinking into an apathetic condition. These conditions meet 
more fully in the teacher's profession, than in any other, with the 
possible exceptions, already noticed, of the clergymen of the 
Church of England, and the half-pay officers of higher grades in 
the British army and navy. And the writer is informed by emi- 
nent life assurers, that, ordinarily, a teacher is considered a better 
risk than a member of any other profession, 

But while this view of the healthfulness of the teacher's pro- 
fession will probably be new to some of those engaged in teaching, 
and may serve to encourage others to enter upon a teacher's life, 


* Doctor Nott died on the 29th of January last. 


. 
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it would be folly to suppose that teachers were exempt from sick- 
nesa, or ‘the ills which flesh is heir to.” Some enter upon their 
profession with an enfeebled body, or an hereditary predisposition 
to disease; and though, in some cases, this may be aggravated by 
their mode of life and duties, it would be manifestly unfair to at- 
tribute to the profession, that disease which existed, either openly 
or secretly, before their entrance upon it. 

A very general impression prevails that teaching induces a tend- 
eucy to brain disease, and especially to insanity ; but there is good 
reason for believing the impression an erroneous one, On this sub- 
ject, statistics are the best authority. In the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane, one of the largest and best managed institu- 
tions of its kind in the world, there had been 2,292 male patients 
admitted in the 24 years, 1841-1864. Of these, only 36 were 
teachers, or 1.57 per ceut.; the number of clergymen admitted 
during the same time was 25, or 1.09 per cent.; the number of 
physicians was 45, or about 2 per cent., and of lawyers 41, or 1.79 
percent. The instituiton being situated in the confines of Phila- 
ielphia, and by far the larger part of its patients coming from that 
rity and its immediate vicinity, it is probable that the number co! 
teachers in the district from which the patients were drawn, ex- 
ceeded that of clergymen, and was fully equal to that of eithex 
lawyers or physicians. The number of male students admitted 
during the same time was 77, of whom 29 were students of medi 
cine, law, or divinity. There were few of the trades or occupa 
tions, employing any considerable number of persons, which die 
not give a larger number of patients, although, from the compara 
tively high price of board, the number of laboring men or mechanics 
in its wards would be less than in the city or State institutions. 

Acute brain disease, as inflammation of the brain or its enveloy - 
ing membranes, a rare disease except in persons of irregular habits, 
ix particularly rare among teachers; nor is apoplexy or paralysis 
eoimmon among them, though the latter is more frequent than the 


former, Paralysis is, however, in the larger number of cases, a% 


if 


llereditary disease, and is not traceable to any cause connected wit! 
the teacher's profession, 

Nervous affections are to some extent incident to the profession, 
and especially to the female members of it. Some of these, the 
result of an unaccustomed weight of care and anxicty, acting upca 


| 
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an impressible and excitable temperament, are not dangerous in 
themselves, and after a short experience will pass away, not to re- 
turn again for months or perhaps years. <A difficult case of dis- 
cipline, the anxiety concerning an approaching examination, or a 
disappointment in the performance of some model scholar ona day 
of public exercises, has often resulted in a raking headache, and 
a nervous prostration which was materially relieved by a “heariyv 
crying spell,” but left its traces in sunken eyes and oppressive lan- 
guor, the next day; but the disease is not serious or generally dang- 
erous, and the fair invalid usually regains her vivacity in a day or 
two. 

More serious, because more enduring and less amenable to treat- 
ment, are the various forms of neuralgic suffering, sometimes ap- 
pearing in the form of what the French have well named tie-doulour- 
eux, affecting the nerves of the fifth pair, and running along the 
jaw, ascending to the temple, or extending in sharply defined lines 
along the scalp, occasionally inflicting terrible agony in the region 
of the ear; at other times affecting the muscles of the chest or 
limbs, in that form now designated as rheumatalgia; and everv- 
where causing a sharp, wearisome, unendurable pain, which may 
leave the part affected in five minutes, never to return, or may come 
on in regular or irregular paroxysms for months and even years. 

The presence of this painful affection indicates previous disorder 
of the system, and though in rare cases the result of some local 
irritation of the nerves, such as the presence of decayed teeth, or 
of some spicule of bone, or other irritant pressing upon a nerve, 
it is far oftener the consequence of a reduced state of the system. 
the result of over-exertion, or prostration from climatic or other 
influences. It need not be said that the sufferer from neuralgia is 
not in a fit condition to teach; but if, as sometimes may be the case, 
the labor which has become a most intolerable burden, must be con- 
tinued for a time, resort should be had to tonics, and especially to 
some of the preparations of iron. 

A more frequent class of diseases incident to the teacher's pro- 
fession, is the legion of affections: of the air passages—catarrhul, 
buccal, laryngeal, bronchial, and pharyngeal. In common with 
members of the clerical and legal professions, public lecturers, 
public singers, and large numbers of persons of no profession, en- 
larged tonsils and uvula, catarrh, sore throat (the common name of 
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a half-dozen distinct diseases), occasionally loss of voice, and some 
bleeding from the throat are common diseases among the teachers 
of our cities and large towns. There seems to be satisfactory evi- 
dence that these affections are on the increase, not only among 

‘achers, but among the other different classes we have named.— 


> 


Popular opinion assigns the sudden changes in our climate as the 


cause of them; but popular opinion in this, as in so many other 


‘ases, is in the wrong. The climatic changes were as numerous 
and sudden thirty or forty years ago as now, but these diseases did 
not then prevail to any thing like the same extent. The sceret 
of the prevalence of throat affections and other diseases of the air 
passages at the present day, is impure air, acting as a poison upon 
air passages when these tissues are in the highest state of ex- 
tement. In former times, our school-houses were not by any 


im@ans air-tight ; the air came whistling up through the floor, found 


its way in around the window-sashes, and very often, too, through 


‘ broken panes of glass; and when the door was opened, Great 
rust walked, or rather rushed in, to the sad confusion, often, of 
writing-books and paper. Now, our school-houses are of brick or 
stone, the floors and windows made tight (the latter often by the 
use of some patent weather-strip); and into this close room is 

reed hot air, deprived of all its moisture by passing over the red- 
10% flues of a furnance; or still worse, the air of the room is made 


le by the presence of a great, red-hot cast-iron stove in 


ntolerab 
»room. Ventilation is very inadequate, a small hole at the top 
i the room, or perhaps two, being the only outlets for the mass of 
carbonic acid gas, and other irrespirable gases, which fill the room, 
ind which being generally heavier than atmospheric air, refuse to 
rise and pass out of these holes. 

Tcachers and scholars, intent on progress in study, breathe this 
foul air, till the head throbs with pain, the eyes burn and smart, 

: throat feels husky and parched, and every effort at study or 
ieaching, calling the blood more fully to the brain and chest, only 





rravates these sensations; and the same state of things recurring 
from day to day, the throat, lungs, and nostrils become permanent- 
ly disordered, and ulcerations and other forms of irritation of the 
air-passages are the result. This class of diseases, from their 
greater exposure to them, are more prevalent among the female 
than the male teachers of our schools; and it is perfectly within 


+ 
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bounds to say, that the health of some thousands of -our female 
teachers is permanently impaired, and the lives of hundreds sacri- 
ticed to the ignoyance and stupidity of those who build our school- 
houses; and when we consider that the children who attend these 
schools suffer to an almost equal extent, the injurious effects of this 
ignorance are aimost incalculable. 

We can say but little in regard to the means of prevention of 
these diseases, because in most instances the teacher does not 
realize the existence of danger until his health is seriously impair- 
ed. We may recommend, however, that the teacher should exert 
all his or her influence to have the ventilation of the school-room 
unproved, where it is defective; that in default of the existence of 
architectural means of ventilation, the windows should be dropped 
from the top, water placed where it may slowly evaporate from the 
heat of the furnace or stove, and the air of the room be thoroughly 
changed by opening of the windows, at recess, as well as in the 
intervals, if there are such, as there should be, between the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the school. While due regard should 
ve had to wearing seasonable clothing, we cannot recommend tli 
use of heavy furs, neckerchiefs of merino or other woollen material, 
respirators, or any other nonsence of the sort, to protect the throat 
and chest from cold. AJl such measures, by retaining the insensi- 
ble transpiration of the skin, or obstructing the free respiration o! 
pure air, do more hurt than good. The throat should be free from 
any pressure, and have as little clothing upon it as is consistent 
with moderate comfort. Pure air, aud plenty of it, is the best re- 
storative to these unhealthy conditions of the air-passages. It will 
be for the advantage of the teachers to have, at all times, a con- 
siderable walk to and from the school-room. ‘The lungs and res- 
piratory apparatus will thercby be invigorated, and such open-air 
exercise is worth infinitely more to his or her health, than the move- 
ments necessitated by the exercises of the school-room. The diet 
of the teacher should be regulated, at least in quantity. The ‘al- 
rnost universal tendency is to eat too much, and of food which does 
not readily digest; and so intimate is the sympathy between tle 
stomach and brain that the activity of the one inevitably involves 
the excitement of the other; and the attempt to keep both active- 
ly employed at the same time, imperils the health. or this reason, 
the food taken by the teacher during the noon recess should be 
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simple, easily digestible, and very moderate in quantity ; and a full 
meal should not be taken, until the care and mental anxiety and 
disquiectude of the day are laid aside. 

This leads us to speak of indigestion, or dyspepsia, which, though 
by no means peculiar to teachers, is not an infrequent disorder 
among them. This is invariably the result of errors in diet, and 
want of sufficient open-air exercise. The errors of diet may be in 
one direction or another: either from a diet too meager and scanty, 
‘x too exclusively vegetable; or from an excess in quantity, and 
consisting of too much carbonaceous food, fats, butter in excess, 
ete.; or too highly seasoned food. Often, too, the food is taken 
with too little mastication, and when the mind is preoccupied with 
gome difficult problem, or disquieted by some carking care. ood 
taken under such circumstances, will not digest, and will soon im- 
pair the powers of the stomach. 

Still, we cannot caution the teacher too strongly, especially if 
inclined to physiological studies, or infected with any dietetic the- 
ory, against watching too closely the effect of any article of food 
on his stomach, or considering constantly whether it is not possible 
that this article or that may affect his health. The stomach is an 
admirable servant, but it will not endure watching; and if its ac- 
tion be constantly noticed, it will very soon be found that that ac- 
tion will become abnormal. Blessed, indeed, is that teacher who 
is never made conscious, by any sensations of discomfort, that he 
possesses a stomach. 

Affections of the liver, such as enlargement, torpor, obstructions 
of the gall-duct, or of the portal circulation, hemorrhoids, etc., are 
not infrequent among teachers, as well as other persons engaged in 
literary pursuits, and those passing an indoor and sedentary life. 
These are to be prevented, or relieved, by frequent bathing and 
friction, especially in the region of the liver; by regulation of the 
bowels; by diet; the wearing of flannel or woollen under-clothing 
next the skin all the year round, and by vigorous and uniform ex- 
ercise. 

Affections of the heart, except that class which do not come 
fairly within the physician’s province, are not common among teach- 
ers. When they occur, they are usually either hereditary, or in- 
duced by rheumatism or a sedentary life. In either case, the mis- 
chief is accomplished before prevention can have the opportunity 
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of warding it off. There are, however, simulated affections of the 
heart, such as palpitation, severe pain in the region of the heart, 
irregularity of pulse, and apparent cessation of its action for one 
or two strokes, which are really only disorders of the nervous sys- 
tom, the result of a low grade of -action. 

Rheumatism and its allied diseases are not so common among 
teachers now, as they were thirty or forty years since. These die- 
eases are dependent, to a very considerable extent, upon atmos- 
pheric causes, though the torpid condition of the liver has often 
considerable to do with them. The use of flannel under-clothing 
tor the limbs is one of the best preventives, as ‘‘ patience and flan- 
nel” form, perhaps, the surest cure. Frequent bathing, in warm 
or cold baths, the capacity of the subject for speedy reaction being 
the guide as to which shall be chosen, will be found a powerful 
adjuvant to the maintenance of sound health. 

But we must close as we began, by insisting that teaching is, in 
itself, beyond most others, a healtful profession; that if untainted 
by hereditary infirmities, the teacher using sufficient open-air exer- 
cise, and a well-regulated diet, may reasonably hope to attain to as 
venerable an age as the worthies whom we have enumerated.— 
With better ventilated school-rooms, a simple but healthful diet, 
and vigorous and regular exercise, the coming generation may see 
venerable white-haired patriarchs, and equally venerable matrons, 
the teachers of more than half a century’s experience.—Dr. L. P. 
Brockett, in Educational Monthly. 





Marking and Averages. 

Tue prevailing system of marking daily recitations, adopted in 
all our institutions of learning, though conducive to the highest 
good, is attended with great labor, and much that is useless. Un- 
der the college and public-school system of this country it is the 
only method by which trustees, committees, and parents can know 
the real and comparative standard of the scholar. By it the spirit 
of honorable emulation can alone be secured, and it is the only 
true standard of promotion in the class, or to higher classes and 
schools. 

Having governed a school of one hundred pupils for some time 
by this instrumentality alone, Ihave sought to make it as thorough 
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as possible, and at the same time to rid myself of @ll unnecessary 
work. I pass over the many methods of recording the value of the 
daily recitation, for in this the teacher seldom finds difficulty. 
There are scores of pupils who will rule his book, date it, record the 
names of the classes, and be glad of the opportunity. It is easy 
to sit in the presence of his class, and in the book thus prepared, 
record the pupil's mark as he recites. 

But the labor is at the end of the month or term, when he is 
compelled to make out his summary for the inspection of the com- 
mittee or the parents. Beginning with the reading-class, he must 
add a column of twenty numbers, more or less, and divide each 
sum by the whole number of recitations. Thus class after clasg 
must go through the same operation. The term closes on Wednes: 
day, and he must have his report ready to read on Friday afternoon. 
Ile wishes to be faithful, for he who seeks to adopt this marking 
system, and is not as true as a banker, secures the contempt of his 
pupils, and fails. He must consequently spend sleepless nights 
over this averaging. This leaves him weary for the beginning of 
the next month, when he most needs his concentrated energy, to 
give his pupils a first-rate start. 

READING: 





Oct. 1112781415] 8] 9 | 10! 11;12)15]16]17| 18| 19 | 22] 23] 24] 25) 26 | Avge 
JRoe. (7/916) 8/71 a1/9I1S{6i718|S8lal5 {91 817] X19 | @ | 655 
No. 2. [2]4|S8]|10{ 13 | 23 | 24{ 26 | 30 | 33 | 85 | 387 | 47 | 52 | 53 | 55 | 58 | — | 59 | 69] 


By examining the above table, every teacher will recognize a fa- 
miliar face. There is J. Roe’s account with the reading class for 
the month of October. 

The month closes, and J. Roe retires to the playground. Peda- 
gogue’s work is not yet done. He only dismisses the aforesaid to 
resume his task thus: seven and nine are sixteen, and six are twen- 
ty-two, and eight are thirty, and seven are thirty-seven, etc., find- 
ing the sum of all the figures to be one hundred and thirty-one, 
which divided by twenty, gives the average six and fifty-five one- 
hundredths. Ina school of thirty classes, and more than thirty 
pupils in each class, there are nine hundred of these difficult prob- 
iems, a task which cannot be performed in a shorter time than seven 
or eight hours. After all this, these averages must be recorded in 
@ journal and on the reports. Let us try and save the above eight 
hours. Look now at J. Roe’s account, No. 2. The maximum of 
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merit, as before, is ten; the minimum is zero (0). If he gets ten 
for twenty days, they will amount to two hundred. But the first 
day he gets three off; mark it down. The next day he is to get 
nine; mark one more off and make it four. The next day he is to 
get six; and it is just as easy to take four more off, and write eight, 
as to put down six. So we mark the month. On the eighth day 
he is absent, and gets 0, therefore we count the whole ten off 
Likewise we count ten off for the seventeenth and twenty-sixth. 
At the end of the month we find his offs are sixty-nine. The half 
of sixty-nine, at a glance, is thirty-four and five-tenths, which, sub- 
tracted from one hundred, gives six, five, five, or six and fifty-fiv: 
hundredths by reducing the hundred to ten, the maximum of merit. 
Or thus we arrive at the same conclusion: sixty-nine from two 
hundred gives one hundred and thirty-one as before, which, divided 
by twenty, gives six and fifty-five hundredths. This works equally 


well for any factor or multiple of the maximum. If now there are 


eight recitations a month, subtract the offs in the last column from 
eighty, and divide by eight, and so for any other number. 

Another plan of averaging is to add the real marks, from day to 
day, and divide the last number by the number of recitations. The 
objection to this is, that in every case the numbers would be very 
high, at last containing three figures. In the case of perfection, 
no mark need be made at all, if we count the offs ; while, if we add 
the real mark, it would after the tenth day oceupy three figures 
each time. The offs need never occupy more than two figures, for 


in case of absences the ciphers can be marked instead of @ for ab- 


} 


sences, and added on at the end of the month by glancing from 
the name to the right. And if a pupil misses a lesson every day, 
or get below five, he should be suspended from the school. If, now, 
J. Roe come excused for his absence, he may be allowed during the 
month to make up his lesson before he recites with the class, and 
he may be settled with in the column of the last day of his absence. 

There may be querics suggested by those who read this. The 
writer will be happy to answer them in future numbers of the 
Monthly. 





Educational Monthly. 





Succrss.—“ There is no greater obstacle to success in life than 
trusting for something to turn up, instead of going to work and 
turning up something.” 
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“Educational Fallacies.” 
icrtract ‘from a paper read before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Assooa- 
tion, at Whitewater, August 3, 1865, by Prof. Kdward Searing. 

Our second fallacy, is the notion, illMefined, but apparently gen- 
eral, that Education must advance with the progress of science ; 
that mental culture, somehow, like agriculture, can be greatly fa- 
cilitated by “improved methods”; that, in fine, Science will yet 
discover some “royal road”—railroad it is to be—by which a man 
shali reach the summits of learning as rapidly, and with as little 
exertion, as he now crosses the chasm of Niagara, or pierces through 
the Bergen hills. 

The prevalence of this netion with its peculiar influence on 
modern education, is easily explained. Science has so nearly anni- 
hilated those ancient foes to man—time and space,—it has in all 
branches of manual industry so wonderfully abridged labor by the 
powerful and untiring muscles of machinery, that men are nat- 
vrally impatient of the old, laborious, protracted method of self- 
culture. When a journey that once occupied a weary month, can 
now be performed, with pleasure, in a single day; when a farmer 
can ride about his fields with comfort, on a contrivance half reaper 
and half chariot, and perform alone, as if by magic, the work of o 
jozen men; when a man on the Atlantic seaboard can talk, as it 
were, face to face, with another across the continent on the Pacific, 
it is no wonder that we grow impatient at the old stagecoach pro- 
gress of the advencing ideas; no wonder that we murmur at the 
still unaided drudgery of seven or ten years at school. 

Thus it is that a fast age looks about for some telegraphic method 
of educating men. It packs a whole modern language into a 12 mo. 
pocket manual, and so arranges it in little, homeopathic, saccharine 
doses, that it may be swallowed with comfort in the space of six 
weeks, with no confinement of the patient to his room, and, it 
might be added, with no diminution of his ignorance. It skillfully 
arrenges Science and Art and Elocution as three birds ina line on 


’ 


one twig, to be “brought down” at one throw of the youthful and 


impatient learner. It mutilates our noble mother language, defa- 


cing with impious hand the evidences of her genealogy and her rela- 
tionship, robbing her words of their history, their poetry, and often 
of their very significance, and calling this sacrilege a gain because 
it thus abridges childhood of a few school days, to pile a trifle 
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higher the heaps of wealth. It would no longer seek to cultivate, 
or honor the development of, intellectual or spiritual powers, but 
rather the simple knowledge of things and the dexterity of hand 
that conduces to material advantage. Nay,—miracle of miractes ! 
—+so jealous is Science of any time spent in mere intellectual ex- 
ercise that she can now boast the possession of a contrivance by 


’ 


which a knowledge of ‘“‘languages, music, arithmetic,” etc:, can be 
ground out with a crank. The “Patent Metabolical Machine” of 
Mr. Alfred Long, of England, will now probably, with the aid of 
steam power, be able to turn out linguists, musicians and mathe- 
maticians with a rapidity, correctness, ease and cheapness wonder- 
ful to contemplate, and only to be equaled by the facility with 
which the IHindoos grind out their prayers. 

But out upon such unreason; out upon sach nonsense, to oppose 
which ridicule seems the only proper weapon. There is still, thank 
trod, no royal road to learning. Still the path is up rugged and 
thorny steeps, still the footsteps of the traveler must be slow and 
his course toitsome, and his courage must be tested and his energy 
and perseverance tried, and he must toil on throug dark nights 
and through torrid and frigid days, and in years only ean he see the 
miles gathering in his rear and the sunshine brightening above his 
head; for the prize is great, and the toil and the time alone fave 
made it so. If we would have any good thing, intellectual or 
moral, we must pay the price; and that which can be bought fora 
tritle is but of trifling value. 

The nature of man is the same to-day that it was a thousand years 
aco. He can make iron muscles do his work, but his own muscles 
are subject to no new law of development. He can bridge the 
ecean with steamslrips, and put a telegraphic girdle around the 
earth, but the development of all his own faculties takes place ix 
precisely the same manner, and with precisely the same rapidity a3- 
in the days of Cicero. Let us not forget this. Let us remembe 
that as Science gives us now better plows and hoes and rakes thar 
our ancestors possessed, and thus renders the work of the husbana 
man easier than of old, that nevertheless the seeds we put in the 
ground to-day follow the same law of germination, and the plants 
require the sume time for maturity; so in the work of education 
science affords better mechanical facilities, but changes no law of 


mental growth. The mind can only be disciplined by patient 
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study and thought, as the muscles by potent exercise. No amu- 

sing system of “Object Instruction,” no “short methods,” no text i 
books revised for the ninety-ninth time—nothing will make a scholar 
but patient, persevering, personal effort. 

Let us keep this great truth in view—act upon it ourselves— 
impress it upon our pupils. Let us be willing to examine all new 
spades and harrows for stirring the soil in which young ideas may E 
be growing, but never forget—nor forget to preach—the inexorable ' 
law of development that presides over all our efforts. 





Adventures of a Census Marshal. 





Own reading in the morning papers of my appointment as Marshal 
f the school census, 1 commenced to look about me from the lofty 
position I had attained, and surveyed with the eye of a patriot my 
chances to be honest in the discharge of my duties. I found that, 
while I might cheat the Board of Education out of thousands of 
dollars, L could net, by any means, put a cent more than my salary i 


into my own pocket. Modesty forbids 





an allusion to the integrity 


of my resolves, after I had thoroughly convinced 


myself that such 
was the case. 
Gov. Low and Mr. J. C. Pelton—two gentlemen who, lke mv- 


self, at the time, were in office—are particularly anxious about 
} ) 

certain children between the ages of four and eighteen years; and 

1 } 7 

they requested 


ted me to visit the mothers thereof, in propria persona, 


rr Anglice, ‘proper person.’ 


Now, whether this proper person refers to myself or the mothers, 
eine 11° } } Pee ad 7¢} 4 

I don't know. 1 would ‘scarcely, however, apply the epithet of » 
‘proper’ to the persons of some of the matrons I met in my rounds 


—especially those who closed their doors in my face, and shook 





their fists at me through their windows, or threatened me with hot 


suds, for taxing—as they remarked politico-economical]5 —the pro- 


luction of children, and thus cutting off the supply. 

i found it vain to be facetious with such people. I assured them 
that the state had passed no law against having children; that our 
legislature believed the more the marry-er. 1 thought a poor joke 
would do for poor peopie; but they did not laugh at this one then 


any more than the reader does now. 














wr 
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I commenced my labors in a remote part of the city, thinking to 
nse my experience, and the facility which generally follows in its 
train, on the quarters of denser ‘population. 

At the first house, the lady announced that she was the mother 
of nine children. Thinking to myself that the work began well, I 
had stammered through the legal questions, and written down the 
answers in the most exact manner. As I was turning to go, the 
mother remarked, incidentally, that four of her nine children were 
dead. Now what was I to do with the dead children? 

Very much to my relief, I learned from headquarters that I had 
nothing at all to do with them; for I was repeatedly entertained 
with long lists of corpses. 

Let not the carcless reader think that I did not sometimes see 
something besides stupidity in the mother whose affectionate re- 
membrance of the dead caused her to enumerate them with the 
living. 

One day I called at a house from which one of its inmates had 
just been borne away forever. 

*Tfow many children have you, Madam?” 

“ Three—no, two!” and she burst into tears. 

Time had had no chance to bridge over the chasm in the mother’s 
heart; and, walking for a moment in forgetfulness on the brink, 
she had fallen into the depths of grief. 

If we can not hope much for the Mongolians of our city, they 
certainly hope enough for themselves. In fact, 1 may set down 


he Chinese ladies of San Francisco as the most hopeful class ot 


people Tever went amongst. They always invitcd me to come 


around next year, stating invariably, as an inducement that they 


would then have more China babies. 


Disputes often occurred between husband and wife as to the ages 
and number of their offspring. The wife sometimes contended that, 
though she had given a correct report of hers, the husband had 
more children than he had accounted for. In this instance the hus- 
band generally explained that he was urfaware of the whereabouts 
of his progeny—which scemed to satisfy the wife, as per force it 
did me. 

But imagine my embarrassment when a lady of Irish extraction 


told me that she had four children, and her husband said she had 
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‘nary one’. He had been married to her for fifteen years and waa 
impressed with the idea that he ought to know. 

They both persisted in their assertions; but neither side would 
show any proofs. How was I to decide between them? Solomon 
was a wise man; but no sword-and-baby business would have an- 
swered in this case—especially as I saw no sword or children either 
to appeal to. 

I did what, in my humble opinion, was wiser and had more hu- 
man nature in it than any thing recorded of Solomon—I appealed 
to the neighbors. And I may here make a general remark that 
during my experience as a marshal, I invariably found the neigh- 
bors better authority on any family matter ( not concerning them. 
selyes) than the husband, or wife, or any body else who ought to 
AKnOW. 


The neighbors all pronounced themselves in favor of the no-chil- 


dren side of the question. They had seen marked indicationa of 


insanity in both parties to, the dispute; but had never seen or heard 
any indications of children. The testimony was too strong against 
the woman; and I was obliged to decide, her impressions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that she had never been a mother. 

On one occasion IT asked a man whether he had any children. 

‘“T don't know,” was his answer. 

“Tf you do n't, who does?” exclaimed I, bewildered. 

The man looked uneasy. 


The pause ensuing was broken, at last, by a voice which any one 
é ’ 7 . 


would recognize as that of a young baby. 

“There! what's that?” I asked. 

“ Wait, I will go and see.” 

Before the door shut on him I caught a glimpse of several mys- 
terious old women, who were rushing around somewhat excitedly 
in the next room, 

Returning, the new father said he believed he had one child. 

“Ts ita boy or cir] e 

“JT do n't know; but ['H—’" 

“« Never mind,” said I, taking my departure. 

And thus daily, the work went nobly on—the school census. F 
mean, 

It is finished now for the year; but there is a peculiarity in the 
climate of California which warrants me in the assertion that, ia 


orca marae 
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this state, no census will stay taken. In two houses in succession 
| found three pairs of twins. As Bilkey Brown gays, in the play, 


“There's nothing like it.”"—Allaquiz, in California Teacher. 


Hard Study not Unhealthy. 

Iv is frequent!y supposed that hard study is very unhealthy, and 
it ig even supposed, by some, that young people kill themselves by 
hard study. I wish to say, emphatically, that'all these storics are 
monstrous fabrications: that no child,. girl, boy, man, or woman, 
ever died of hard study; and that all complaints made against 


schools, of injuring the health: of students by hard study, are ut- 


‘terly calumnious aud false; and that among the most healthful ex- 


ercises, the exercises that most promote vigor, strength—phyei- 
cal vigor, physical strength—is the exercise of the human brain— 
which is itself a physical organ—only it must not be exercised alone. 
But the pale and puny student, who flatters his self-conceit that 
he is sulfering dyspepsia, and all the ills that come with it, because 
he is so éntellectual, may not ‘lay that flattering unction to his soul’ 
any longer; it is because he is a fool,,it is because he is a fanatic, 
it is because he has not exéreised his brain, and neglected the other 
parts of his system also. With a sound system of physical exer- 


cise, and healthy modes of living, that. same pale and self-fancying 


intellectual being would accomplish twice, four times the intellec- 
tual work that has brought him to death’s door—and he prides hiun- 
self on being in that very pleasant position. 
It has been proved, by statistics, that among the longest livers, 
a3 a general rule, are the most intellectual. Professor Pierce, of 
our University, examined the subject, and he found, somewhat to 
the surprise of a portion of community—lI won't say what portion 
~that, taking classes in the average, those that are the first to di 
are those who are the dullest and stupidest:and most irregular dur- 
ing their college life; while, as a general rule—of course there are 
exceptions, but exceptions prove the rule in this as in all other 


that good scholars, those who exercise their brains con- 





things 


stantly, thoroughly, faithfully, and hawe performed all their duties 


conscientiously, are the longest lived:, I think these are facts real- 


ly worth being impressed upon the young.— President Felton. 
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hope, that, by untiring zeal and perseverance, we may do our part 
in preserving the former high reputation of the Jounna or Kov- 
CATION, and in establishing it upon a firm foundation, which legis- 
lative action cannot destroy. The older and better educated Teach 
ers of this State are capable of writing interesting and instructive 
articles for young and inexperienced Teachers. We look to you 
then, for aid in filling our JourNAL dias good reading, and hope we 
may not be dependent upon other States. We shall present to 
Lf, 


you from time to time interesting documents from the Office of 


the State Superintendent, and we have the promise of hearty sup- 
port from many of our County Superintendents. The best Teach- 
ers in this State invariably subscribe for the JourNAL, and it is a 


deplorable fact, that, our more deficient Teachers seem determin- 


ed to remain so. We would request cach County Superintendent, 


at the Spring examinations, to act as agents in securing s 








tions, to urve upon Teachers their duty to, and their interest n 
the JOURNAL or Hipucation. The JOURNAL well sustained 
with 2000 subscri’ers, and we hope we shall not be compelled to 


record the fact, that not one Teacher in four would subscribe for 


it. Rally, Teachers, to its support. 


Eminpent Educaters Deceased in 1865. 


We have been called upon the last year to mourn the demise of 





the greatest American Scholar, and one of our most prominent 





se ae ae e 

statesmen—lMUDWARD HVERETT A pro:cssor O1 liarvara University 
‘ , } > 4 } ¢ 

the early ace of twenty-five, he had devoted nearly all of the 


remainder of his life to the advance of education. No person cid 
more to found the Public Library of Boston, (one of the greatest 
4 


sssings that city has ever reecived). No person did more for the 





purchase of the home of Washington. Since the war, no person 
-onsidering his means, has done more towards vindicating the su 
premacy of the National Government. “a leaves a large circle 
of mourning friends. He died on the 15th of January. 

Sypney A. Tomas, of New Haven, one al the oldest Teachers 
of Connecticut, died Mebruary 5th. 


Rev. R. O. Kenrogs, Professor in Lawrence Uni 





his life in a -paroxysm of insanity, in Februar 


< 
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The educational profession, as well as the literary world, met 
with a great loss on the 10th of June, in the death of Mrs. Lypra. 
Huntiey Sicournry, who was widely known, and the excellence 
of whose character and writings needs no comment. 

The Right Reverend ALonzo Porter, D. D., an accomplished” 
Teacher, and a zealous friend of education, died in San Francisco,. 
July 4th. 

Rev. Francis Wayzianp, D. D., L. L. D., author of severa! 
valuable School and College text-books, late President of Brown 
University, died on the 30th of September. 

James 5. Haron, author of Eaton’s Arithmetic, for many years 
Principal of the English Department of Phillips’ Academy, An 
dover, Mass., died October 10th. On the same day, Mrs. ExizaBetn 
Ricorp, once a popular Téacher and author of several text Books. 

Rey. Grorcr Muserove Gicer, D. D., late Professor of Latin im 
New Jersey College, died on the 11th of October. 

The Boston Advertiser of November 2d, informs us that Josrpr 
K. Worcester, L. L. D., the distinguished lexicographer, died on 
riday, October 27th, at his residence in Cambridge, at the advanced 
age of eighty-one years. Dr. Worcester was born in Bedford,. 
New Hampshire, August 24th, 1784. He graduated at Yale Col 
lege in 1511, and was for some time a Teacher in Salem, but in 
1819 removed to Cambridge. He began as early as 1817 the issue 
of his long series of manaals and text-books in geography and his- 
tory, and in 1827 made his first essay in lexicography, in a revised 
edition of Johnson. His labors in this department of learning 
were unremitting, and resulted in a-serics of important publica 
tions, concluding with the great quarto, which in }860 may be said 


hed the work of his life, and established his name in 


to have finis 
the first rank of the lexicographers of our language. 

Dr. Worcestrr’s career was distinguished by a conscientious 
fidelity to the task which he had undertaken, He aimed to pre 
serve the purity of our tongue, and to establish a standard which 
should have the sanction both of classical usage and cultivated 
taste. Ifis success in this effort was such as to crown him with 
literary honors which few can hope to gain in the laborious and dry 
field of study which he selected for himself. Degrees from Yale, 
Harvard aud Dartmouth Colleges, and election as member:of sev 
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-eral learned societies, here and in England, testify to the respect in 
which his industry and his attainments were held. 


OVER THE ATLANTIC. 

H. G.- Ottenporrr, a Teacher of languages in Paris, whose 
system of acquiring French, German, Italian, and other European 
‘languages, has received so wide a circulation, died on the 30th of 
October. 

Crar_tes Von Raumer, 2 German Professor and author, died in 
June. , 

Dr. Farxz Aun, whose German Method, is widely known, died 
in September 

Dr. Cuartes Ricnarpson, an eminent English lexicographer, 
died on the 6th of October, at the ripe age of ninety-one.— (Con 


-densed from Wachanges. 





General Intelligence. 


Nasnoran Theological Seminary at Summit, Waukesha county. 
ia, we learn, in a flourishing condition. This institution has edu 
cated more than one hundred for the Ministry. ‘These graduates 
are found in almost every State in the Union, and are, as a body 
marked, on the tesimony of Bishops, Clergy and Laity, by devoted. 
ness, zeal and loyalty. The preparatory school for this Seminary 
1s. located at Racine. 

Mitton Acapremy.—This most excellent school is still flourish- 
ing under the regime of its former energetic and popular Principal, 
Rev. W.C. Winrrorp. Prof. Searta,:still remains as Teacher 
of ancient literature. Te has lately returned from a visiting tour 

: among the best classical schools of the Kast. He evidently believes 
im improvement, and we know of no one who tries harder to per- 
fect himself in his profession. his is an excellent school for 
young men and ladies, for many reasons. The town is quiet and 
presents bui few of the seductive influences of larger towns; it is 
healthy ; the school has fine and convenient buildings and excel. 
lent Teachers. Long may it flourish. 

EVANSVILLE Seminary, is in a@ highly prosperous condition. It 
“has at present 170 Students and 5 Teachers. Rev. H. Cotman. 
Principal. 
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Tue Norma Department of the State University has recently 
met with a great loss in the resignation of Professor ALLEN, whe 
has so long and ably managed that department. The loss, how 
ever, is not without recompense. A successor has been found every 
way fitted for the responsible duties of his situation—Professor 
J.C. Picxarp, (brother of our former State Supcrintendent).— 
He has had extensive experience in Teaching, and in conducting 
Institutes. We hope he will become a fixture to the University, 
and we hereby warn all outsiders from meddling or trifling with him, 
by holding out more-liberal inducements. We learn that the num 
ber of students is large and of “ good quality.” We suppose by 
that, is meant that the rovgh.edges have been taken off from the raw 
material. This Normal School possesses a great advantage over 
most Normal Schools in this country, as it has the services of the 
University Professors, and amore extensive apparatus, cabinet and 
library than it would enjoy if unconnected with the University. 


Fayette Hiau Scuoot, LaFayette County, enjoys the services 
of J. B. Parkinson, late Democratic candidate for State Superin.- 
tendent. It numbers 100 students. 


Be.orr CotteGe.—The Freshman Class numbers 30, which is a 
good class for this College. It begins “to look up,” since the 
war is ended. 

Uiau Scuoot.—Colonel Porter, formerly a Chicago Teacher, 
succeeds Mr. Haven, in the High School. Weare glad that Beloit 
appreciates a good Teacher sufficiently to pay him well for his ser- 
vices. ‘They have increased the wages of Principal the past year 
from- $800 to $1500. To every School District in the State we 
would say, “go and do likewise.” 

Rrron.—N. P. Gace, who has so long and satisfactorily offici- 
ated as Principal of Public Schools, still remains with an increased 
salary. 

W avrun.—Mr. Darrow still remains in charge of Public Schools. 

Fonp pv Lac.—The Schools are still under the charge of O. C. 
STEENBURG. 


Waupacca is to have a new and commodious School House. 


Rieon Couuxce is in a flourishing condition, and has in all 150 
students. 
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Senator Anrnony, of R. I., has presented a petition to Congress, 
asking that a copy of every public document published be sent to 
every Public School in the country. 

Tue New York Tracuer, notices Wisconsin and Missouri under 


” We dislike to have the word 


the head of “ Forcign Intelligence. 
foreign applied to us, as did Mr Picxarp to be called “ the distin- 
guished stranger from abroad,” at the State Teachers Association 
at Milton. 

Gonr.—We reget that we are called upon to herald the death 
of an excellent Teacher, L. H. Warren. He Iecft his home in 
Darlington last Summer to attend the State Teachers Association 
at Whitewater, expecting to return in a few days. Two or three 
days after, his body was found in the river near Freeport. The 
cause of his death is unknown; the circumstances attending it, 
yery mysterious. 

The Rev. Dr. Exipnaretr Norv, for over sixty years President of 
Union College, died on January 29th, 1866, in the 93d year of his 
age. In our next issue we will give a brief biographical notice of 
this distinguished man. 

A Cuancr.—The office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has been moved to the Capitol. The rooms are beautifal and 
commodious and tastefully furnished. One thing is lacking, some- 
thing to adorn the walls, and we suggest that if the State will not 
furnish it with portraits of distinguished educators and other en- 
gravings, that the Teachers, who are the party interested, take the 
matter.in hand. We congratulate the Superintendent and his As- 
sistant on the pleasant change. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal advertises for an Associate 
Editor, to whom suitable compensation will be made. We are 
glad to hear of such prosperity as this indicates. 

We have the promise of an article, at no distant day, from Prof. 
Searmnc, embodying the fruits of his late researches in Eastern 
States, in regard to Classical Schools and Literature. 

Tur Cuicaco TreLescorr.—The following from the Massachusetts 
Teacher, will give our readers some notion of this new instrument :° 

“This great instrument, manufactured by Mr. Alvin Clark, of 
Cambridge, will be shipped in a few days, and set up in the Dear- 
born Tower at the University of Chicago. This tower was built 
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by the munificence of Mr. J. Y. Scammon, at an expense of $25, 
000, and is named by him the Dearborn Tower, in memory of his 
wife, who died while abroad some years since. 

The Clark Telescope is a refractor, with an objective eighteen 
and three-quarter inches in the clear aperture, and a focal length 
of twenty-three feet. “ Compared with the Harvard instrument. 
the largest of the kind in existence,” wrote the late Capt. Gillis, 
Superintendent of the National Observatory at Washington, “ it 
is as thirty-four to twenty-one, being thus more than one-half larger 
than any now in use. Whe eyes of the whole scientific world are 
turned to Chicaga, awaiting the results. When the instrument is 
properly mounted and manned, no one can predict its future.” — 
When first completed, the object-glass was inserted in a rude board 
tube, and drawn down by means of a tackle for trial. In thus 
sweeping but a small belt of the heavens, it caused at once a dis 
covery for which it received the most favorable notice of foreign 
scientific associations, and also took the largest astronomical reward 
at Paris—the Leland prize of five hundred francs. It is a matter 


4 


of just pride and congratulation that this instrument was manufae 





tured by one of our countrymen. 

By the gifts of $5,000 from Walter S. Gurnee, of New York 
City, Prof. Mixter has been enabled to order from Berlin the larg 
est meridian circle ever manufactured, similar in kind to the Olcott 
Circle of the Dudley Observatory at Albany. 

Chicago University, during the last two years, has received 
$175,000. Of this sum, $100,000 has been expended in buildings, 
and $25,000 in astronomical instruments, and the remaining $50, 
000 devoted to endowments.” 

Prrsonat.—Reyv. J. B. Pranv, is pleasantly located at Glendale 
Ohio. 

We notice from the Superintendent’s Report that, in 40 counties, 
the Kelectic Series, published by Sancentr, Wiison & Pinkie, is 
used wholly or in part. This is owing to the excellency of the 
books, and to extensive advertising. The fact, that the above 
firm sells more books in this State than any other Publishing House 
in the United States, proves conclusively that “ Advertising is tho 
life of business." We would invite the attention of our readers 
to their advertisement. 
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State Teachers’ Association. 


TuHE association held its thirteenth annual meeting at White 
water, commencing August Ist and continuing in session four days, 
Rev. W. C. Wuirrorp, Principal of Milton Academy, presided. 

Lectures were delivered by, 

Rey. W. ALEXANDER, on “ Study.” 

Rev. W. C. Wuirrorp, on “ Phe Intellectual Culture of Work.” 

Rev. G. Anprrson, on “ Utility in Hducation.” 

Rev. J. McNamara, on ‘ School Discipline.” 

Senator I’. O. llowr, on “ The necessity of a more Hzxtensive Educa 
‘ton for the We jure of the State.” 

Prof. KE. Sraninxe, on“ /ducational Fallacies,” and 

Prof. E. H. Murrint, on © The Bnd of Learning.” 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Association do earnestly urge upon all teachers of reading, 
greater attention to the culture of the voice, and in order to secure this, it is 
recommended that the spelling of a portion of the words of each lesson by us 
ing the phonetic elements instead of the letters, be made a frequent exercise 
in all our schools. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Wiseonsin Teachers’ Association are 
nereby tendered Senator Howe, for his profound and eloquent address. 

Resolved, Tha 


eure the publication of Senator Howe's address in aneat pamphlet form, if it 





t the executive Committee be and hereby are requested to pre 


can be obtained, and to take such steps as shall secure its general circulation, 
and said commitice are hereby authorized to use, for this purpose, such part 
of the money in the treasury of the Association, as they may deem proper. 

Wuerras, Normal Schools are an essential part of every system of Public 
sInstruction, and 

Wuereas, the Legisliture of this State, at its last session, did, with singu- 
lar wisdom, make liberal provision for their support, therefore, Resolved, 

1. That a system of Normal Schools for the training of teachers is an in- 
dispensable necessity to the progress of education in this State. 

2. That the experience of other countries, as well as our own, proves that 
Normal Schools cannot be engrafted upon or made subordinate departments 
of other institutions of learning, 

3. That several Normal Schoools, properly located in different parts of the 
State, and each maintained at moderate expense, would be more efficient and 
economical than one State Normal School, however liberally supported. 

4, That our Normal Schools should be organized and conducted with special 
reference to the training of teachers for the Public Schools of the State, and 
as a means to this end there shall be established, in connection with each 
Normal School, one Model School, in which all teachers may put in practice 
-he knowledge gained by them through study. 
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Resolved, That this Association memorialize the Legislature to pass an act 
requiring Schooi Districts to fence their School House Lots and put them in 
good order. 

Wuerras, No provision is made by law for the support of County Institutes, 
and, whereas, in such Institutes are to be found the only mcaus for normal in- 
struction for the current year, therefore be it 

Resolved, That chis Association request the Board of Norma! Regents, if it 
has the power, to devote ten per cent. of the income of the Normal Fund for 
the current year, to the support of Normal Institutes in as many counties as 
they may deem practicable. 


That we acknowledge our dependence upon God, our Father, for 





all our mercies and blessings, and that we recognize with grateful hearts his 
preserving and protecting care in bringing us together again in this our thir- 
teenth annual meeting. 

Resolved, That, in common with all classes of our fellow citizens, we deeply 


‘ath of our late beloved President, Abraham Lineoln; that we 


mourn the d 
recognize in his assassination the crowning periidy and guilt of a rebellio> the 
and that we will labor 





most wanton, wicked and causeless the world ever saw; 
L d energy to so extend schools that we shall secure the 
universal education of our people, and thus prevent the recurrence of so dis- 
astrous a revolt against good government, liberty and law. 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the imperative duty of our Legislature to 
take immediate and liberal measures to provide for the maintenance and edu 


estitute children in’our state, made orphans in our great na- 


cation of the 





tional strngel 

Re That the sincere thanks of the members of this Association are 
hereby tendered to the citizens of Whitewater for the generous hospitality 
and thougiitful courtesy shown us during our stay in their beautiful village, 
and that we will carry with us to our several homes, and long retain pleasant 





Ing. 


memories of this meet 


Also, to the Rev’s. W. Alexander, G. Anderson and J. McNamara, and Prof.’s 


E. Searing and E. H. Merrill, for the interesting and valuable lectures and 
addresses delivered b) 

AlSo to the Mil. & Pr. du C., Chi. & N. W., Chi. & Mil, and Racine & Miss. 

tailroads, for free return passes from this meeting ; 

Also to the officers of the Association for the prompt, impartial, and effi, 
cient manner in which they have discharged the duties pertaining to their re- 
eponsible positions. 

The attendance of teachers and citizens was large, and the dis 
cussions were profitable. 

The Teachers’ Association is a powerful agency in advancing our 
educational interests. Among its members are found the teachers 
of ability and experience, and the resolutions passed by them are 


deserving of attention and consideration. 
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TEACHER'S INSTITUES. 

Teacher’s Institutes have been held in thirty-one counties during 
the past year. County Superintendents are required by section 92 
of the School Code, “ to organize and conduct at least one insti 
tute for the instruction of teachers in cach year.” There is rea 
son to belicve that this provision of law has been disregarded in 
about one-half the counties.—/rom State Superintendent's Report. 


Wisconsin Educational Intelligence. 

According io the State Superintendent’s Report there are 1i’,- 
948 more scholars reported as attending public schools this year 
than last. ‘he whole number of members is 66 per ccut. of the 
whole number over 4 and under 20 years of age in the State. The 


number Jess than 4 ycars of age, who | 


have been revistared, is ], 
252. The number over 20 years of age, who have attended school, 


} 


i8 1,523. The average length of time the public schools have been 


kept during the past year is 14 days more than it was last year, 
and more than it has ever beenexceptin 1860. The average num- 
ber of days the past year was 1344. The number of teachers 
employed in public schools was 7,532. During the past year there 
has beenan increase of 518 male teachers. The demand for teach- 
ers is at present greater than the supply. Hundreds of persons 
possessing limited attainments are employed, not because the peo 
ple are indifferent to their qualifications, but because the schoo! 
houses would be unoccupied unless these were employed. There 
have been granted the past year 59 certificates of the first grade, 
195 of the second grade, and 6,828 of the third grade. here has 
been an increase in the monthly wages paid € teachers during the 
past year. The average wages of male teachers was 536,45, an 
increase of $4,06. The average wages of female teachers was 
$22,24, an increase of $2,81, over the year preceding. There has 
been raised by tax for school purposes $2,70 for each child over 4 
and under 20 years of age, and $4,07 for each child registered as 
a member of public schools. The number of school houses is 4, 
338, accommodating 241,595 pupils. There are 517 school houses 
without black-boards, and 3,943 without clocks. The number of 
children of school age in the State is 335,582, and the amount, of 


public money apportioned to each pupil is 46 cents 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Mircuery’s Grocrapurrs.—First Lessons in Geography, Primary Geography and 
ished by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadel- 





New Intermediate Geography, Publ 

phia, Pa. 

The Maps are copper-plate engravings, 
date. These books are beautifully illustrated with engravings of men, build- 
ings and natural scenery peculiar to the different countries. One great error 
aphies, isremedied in this; but few Map 
questions are given, and those of principal importanece.. The mind of the 

rtant placer, 


scholar should not be burdened with too many names of uni 


and are brought down to the present 





common to most Intermediate Geog 





at is of more importance. An error 





rivers, &c., as it is apt to crowd out w 
phies is partially remedied. We refer to the use 


1 more simple. We find from experi- 





common to Primary Gec 
of words in description, they should | 
ence that the use of too diffieult words in Primary Books is a serious defect 
Mircuett’s Geographies are boing widely circulated in this State. 
Intermediaie Ge in two parts, has just been 


Menteitn’s Physical and Inte: 
issued in New York, by A 


We have received a copy, and are hig 
in no way ean children be taught abstract 
things. The Ancients un 





lly pleased with the book, and the new 


method of teaching Geography. 
principles vo well as by comp common 
derstood this method of teaching and d it suecessfully. This work ts in- 








tended for the use of teachers and pupils. In Part the First geography is treat- 
ed as a science, written and il] 1 on the plan of object teaching. In 
Part the Beeond we have local 1 civil geography, ec ng many maps, 
cemarkable for their clearn in proved system of map exert 3, With a 
pronouncing vocabulary of .geograplical names. Mr. James Monteitn, the 
author, is favorably known the writer and compiler of a series of schoo) 
geographies and a History of the United State 


Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 


Publisl 1 quarterly b 





NortTH AMERICAN REVINN y 


$1:50 for a su number. 





at 86 per annum, 
The January number of this execlient Quarterly Review has reached us. It 
as still edited by Prof. James Russell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, Esq., 
ry world, and are a sufficient 





whose names are a towe®of strength in the liter 
recommendation of the excelleney of the work. The contributors to its col- 


and the publishers spare neither time 


4 
i 


imns are the bes¢ the country affords, 
nor expense in making it the leading Review of the country, which it has been 


for more than half a century. The article on ‘‘ Climatic Infiuences as bearing 


upon Secession and Reconstruction,” is the most sensible exposition of the 
causes of the rebellion that we remember to have read. ‘* Our Financial Fu- 
an article of great practical utility at the present time. The book is 


ture” is 
The print isso clear that it almost speaks, 


printed upon paper of first quality 

as you look upon it; it is really a treat to read it. 

Atiantic Montuty.—Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, at $4:00 per year 
We are in receipt of the January and February numbers of this periodical 

We have read this Magazine with great interest and profit since it started 
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more than eight years ago; our interest isstill unabated. If there is a change 
in the Magazine, it is for the better. Harriet Beecher Stowe still continues 
‘*The Chimney Corner.” Whatever she may be in practice she shows herself 
to be well skilled in the theory of house-keeping. Her articles are interest 
ing toall. It would be hard to find a better corps of contributors than the 
** Atlantic” has: among themare Agassiz, Dio Lewis, T. W. Higginson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, J. T. Trowbridge, Donald G. Mitchell, and 
Gail Hamilton. Those who read it one year seldom fail to read it for a longer 





time. 
Our Youna Forks.—A monthly periodical for-children, published by Ticknor- 
& Fields, Boston, $2:00 per annum. 
Although this Ma 
has attained a large circulation and is justly acknowledged the best Magazine 
tions. We little 


thought that the staid old maids and mothers of young men and women could 


vazine has been published but little more than a year, it 











for children in existenee. It has far surpassed our expect 





enter so heartily into the interests of the young and so well adapt their con 
versation to them as they have. We would eal). the attention of teachers to 
the advertisement of this periodical and would urge upon them the propriety 
of their acting as agents in their respective schools to secure subscribers, for- 
in no way can we better protect the young from the evil influences of the streeta 
and saloons than by furnishing them with something attractive, amusing -ané 
healthy (if you will allow the word) to read in their leisure hours. 
Every Saturpay.—Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, $5:00 per year.~ 
Single numbers 10 cents 
On the sixth of January, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, commenced the publica 
tion of this new paper, which contains selections from the best foreign publi 


cations. Some of the best literature of the day is lost to American readers, 





owing to the difficulty and exper of obtaining foreiga periodicals,. As ¢ 





remedy, the Publishers have undertaken to pullish this new journal, and the 
public thank them for it. We like itextremely and know: of no better recom 
° 


mendation of it, than, that it is published by the above gentlemen. 





Deworest’s Montnty Magazine, 83:00 perannum and premium. This ‘Mirror of 





J 


Fashion,” contains fashion plates‘and patterna sufficient to suit the most fas 





tidious. It is what every lady should have, if she wishes to know what to 
wear and how towear it. The reading matteris well selected. We were wel! 
pleased with au article in the February number, entitled, ‘“‘Taiks with Wo 


men,” by Jennie June. 


Tue colored children in Newport and Providence, Rhode Island, 


are admitted, by a recent vote of the school committee, to the 
public schools. 
aan 


GreaTNESS.—The truly illustrious are they who do not court the~ 


praise of the world, but perform the actions which deserve-it. 
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Publisher's Department. 


Wirt this number begins the Tenth Volume of the Wisconstn Journa or 
Evocation. In every northern state, east of the Rocky Mountains, except 
Minnesota, is sustai 





ed an educational journal, and in some states two; and 
we are clad to know that in most states they are well 





upperted by the educa- 
tional public. In one or two states, the journal seems to lead a sickly exis- 


ts: 


tence, but generally, since the close of the war, educational interests have 


received a fresh impetus, the cirer 








tion of journals of education has been 


increased, and the journals I 


nals reach us highly improved in paper, type, and 


matter. ec have commenced the publication of this journal on our own re 





sponsibilit vustine that Superintendents and Te », will do all in 
their power to establish this journal on a lasting basis. l ought to feel 








a atate pride in our 1, and do all in our power to make it an iy terosting 


























and proti* j 1, The publisher pro:aises to make every exertion in bi 
power tor 3 successfully brought to a close; peace 
sad ple: tre! y re never has been a time, since this stete was 
{rst org , ed al public were better able to support a 
good jou 1 or 1 one was more needed. ‘ perintendents 
have n oOverl 
of th ’ I t es 
’ =a 
¢ - c 
the) nt. We hope 
i and that General 
Know! Lover this glorious 
untry , the « Doers, trusting that 
1e same tives, that ir them before to aid in the support 
of the J i, st uate them. 
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Publishers of School Books and Periodicals, Dealers in 
School Furniture, Musical Instrments, &e., 


EDUCATION, as 


e to advertise in the JovenaL or 





Will find it to their advants 
it is the best medium for their advertising in the state, being the only educa- 


tional journal, with a large and rapidly increasing circulation. 


Ovcr ADVERTISEMENTS.—We would call the attention of our readers to the 





sie School Books, Periodicals, and School Furniture 
nkle, edvertise their Eclectic Educational Series of 


Sargent, Wilson & Hin 





advertisements of valu: 


School Books; Ticknor & Fields, a monthly periodical entitled ‘‘Our Young 
3 advertise tkcir National s of School Booka, 





Folks; A. 8. Barnes & Co., 2 


Library. an *hysio 
Library, a new Physio 





logy, and Mont 


The Teachers’ 





W. Daughaday, advertises ‘‘Clark’s Sclie Visitor, 
ical for children; Harper Bros. advertise Wilson’s School its 1 
& Tileston—Hilliard’s Readers, and Worcester’s Dictionaries; E. 0 





Co—Mitchell’s 








Eastman, Dale , also Henr 
wood—Schocl 
A SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
(+ ADT? COLIN) “TT Oa @. “7 % 107rn 
CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITUR—Votn. X—1866. 





rit 
Woachington streets 
noe cts 


dor \ ! ¢ t, AP ‘g mm? ~ 
\ hous xner of Hamilton and Washington streets, 














SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 


=~ Oo Aaa SS . 


Prof. Alphonso Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany.—* Leaves 
and Flowers,” with a Flora. Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Pub- 
lic Schools. 665 Illustrations; 322.pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 


Prof. Wood's New Class-Book of Botany; Being Outlines of the 
Structure, Physiology, and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the U. 
S. and Canada. 745 Illustrations; 83% pp.; 8vo, cloth. Price, $8 50. 


These works are the most popular published in this country upon this topic. For the use of 
@chools, Academies and Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled. While equally exhaustive 
and-accurate with other treatises, their systematic arrangement and peculiar adaptation to the 
young, renders them pre-eminently successfal, As text books no others are to be compared 
with them. 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the 8 tate of New Yorksets 

forth that out of 142 Academies inthe State pursuing the Study of Botany, $6, or more than three 
fifths of the whole number use Wood as the standard Text-book. A like proportion prevails else 
where. The annual sale of the pooksis believed to exceed that of all competing works combined. 
No recommendation in their favor can be more conclusive than this—especi: ly when it is con- 
eidered that the new Class Book was first issued in IS61, and the ‘Object Lessons” in 1868. 








JSUST ISSUED, 


Monteith’s Intermediate and Piysical Geography ; 


Or, pe 4 of the National Geographical Series, In five volumes. By Montsita 
& McNatuy. 
This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most success - 
ful series. 
The subject is treated asa science, yet free from detailand all technical terms which would per 
plex the young lecturer. The itNustrations, which are numerous and beautiful, are adapted te 
ibe text 





ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING. 





it combines the Perceptive, the Analytie, and the Synthetic. The earth is first presented aa 
the abode of man, affording all the material enditions, producti , &e., necessary to his ex 
fstence and enjoyment; then these parts are consid red separately, andin regard to their mutual 
dependence and influences; after which is given a description of the earth’s formation from 
chaos, of its gradual deve lopment, and of its wonderful completion. This process is likened tu 
ta egg, whese fluid substances, in accordance with certain laws, becomea beautiful living bird 











EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THETA CAUSES. 


P¥inciples are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested 7 such familiar language and 
impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretofore so dry and obscure to pupils 
Ys here made clear and interesting even to the youngest. Mou 3, oceanie currents, 
rivers, he. , are viewed in connection with their origin, and are shown to be so placed and 0 
organized as to furnish indispensable aid to the earth's inhabitants 

The tex! of that part devoted to Vhysical Geograpiy is in narrative form, divided into para 
graphe, which are so constructed that the connnancement of each appears in prominent type, te 
suggest the questions. This part may be used, therefore, both asa Text Book and esa Reader. 

The Local Ge ography contains Maps and Map Exercises, peculiarly adapted to each otheranc 
to class recitations, 

















For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full deseriptive cata- 
logue of all tieir issues, address 


A. S. BARNES & C0., Educational Publishers, 


31, 53: & 55 Bohn Street, New York... 














WILLSON’S 
SCHOOL 7 FAMILY SERIES 


oF 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 





Willson’s Primary Speller. 16mo, 80 pages, 56 Cuts. 15¢. 
Willson’s Larger Speller. 12mo, 168 pages, 386 Cuts, 35¢. 
Willson’s Primer. 12mo, 48 pages, 107 Cuts 15e. 

Willsun’s First Reader. 12mo, $4 pages, 132 Cuts. 40e., 
Willson’s Second Reader. 12mo, 154 pages, 1 0 Cuts. 606¢. 
Willson’s Third Reader, 12mo, 264 pages, 142 Cuts. 9te, 
Willson’s Fourth Reader. 12imo, 8€0 pages, 164 Cuts. $1 35. 
Willson’s Fitth Reader. 12mo, 540 pages, 208 Cuts. §1 80. 





These Readers, although first published only five vears ago, have proved, to 
the satisfaction of prominent educators, that SKILL IN REALING anda knowl. 
edge of the NATUKAL SCIENCES can be acquired at the same time, 


They havs already been officially adopted by the followin 
States, viz:—INDIANA, KANJAS, CALIFORNIA wid 
MARYLAND. They have alsa been officially recommended 
jn OREGON, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, NEVADA 
and UTAH. 


The State Board of Education of Indiana, on adoption of this 
Series in March, 1863, say “ ~ have been fairly and extensive’y 
tested in a large number of the best conducted schools of the coun- 
try with high ly satisfactort results.” 

The Hon. Isaac F. Goodnow, State Superintendent of Kansas, 
says, “Considering the amount of Reading Matter, Illustrations, 
Paper and Style of Binding, they are the cheapest Readers extant.” 

In the Ward Schools of the City of New York, where they are 
largely introduced, and where, owing to the use of all other promi- 
nent Series at the same time, their comparative elocutionary merits 
are most thoroughly tested, Mr. Henry Kiddlé, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, s ays “ | have uniformly found the classes using 
Willson’s Readers as expert and proficient in the Art of Reading, 
as any I am required to examine.” 


Harper & Brorurrs Catatocur or Books ror Scuoois anp Cor- 
LEGES mav be had gratuitously on application to the Publishers personally, or 
by letter enclosing five cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
PSS Sent by Mail, Postage-Free, on Receipt of Price. 








MITCHELL'S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Most Complete and Reliabie School Geographies Published. 

1. Mitcneiy’s First Lessons 1n GroGrapny. 2. Mitcuety’s New Primary 
Greoarapuy. 3. Mitcie.t’'s New Intermediate GeoGrapuy. 4. MitcHeELy’s 
New GeoGrapny AnD AtLas. 

Attention is asked to the following points: 

I. THELEADING FEATURES OF THE BOOK IN THE SERIES. 

1. Mrrcnece’s First Lessons 1n GeoGrapny.—This little work has been pre- 
pared with special reference to the wants of children who are first commencing 
the study. It presents only the outlines of the subject. 

2. Mircnety’s New Primary Grocrapny. oe is designed to follow the 
First Lessons, and is suited to the wants of pupils in advanced primary or sec- 
ondary schools. 

8. Mitcueny’s New Interwentate Grocrapiuy.—The New Intermed’ate is 
adapted to the wants of common or grammar schools. It contains all that is 
necessary to impart a general knowledge of the subject, and can be completed 
in less time than any other work prepared for the same grade of schools. 

4. Mircaece’s New Geograpay axp ATLAS (just published) —A very full and 
complete work for the use of High Schools, Academies, and Col’eges. It com- 
bines instruction in Physical, Political, and Mathematical Geography. The Atlas 
is compiled from the great Atlases of Keith J s/hnston, Kiepert, the Geographical 
Institute of Weimar, ‘the United States Coast Surveys of the War Department, 
and other reliable authorities, and contains forty-four copper-plate maps. 

Il. IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE SRIES. 

Descriptive Matrer.—This differs in style and compass in the several books, 
only such matter being presented to the respective grades of pupils as is best 
adapted to their capacity. Great care has been taken to give the most import- 
ant facts in the best and most interesting manner, and to avoid all needless de- 
tail and repetition. 

' In the First Lessons and New Primary, some historical matter is interspersed 
for the purpose of making the etudy more entertaining. but the more advanced 
works contain nothing that does not properly belong to the science of Geography 

2. Arrange nent of the Descriptive Matter. —The descriptive matter is judici- 
ously arranged under topics, and is therefore more easily taught and learned. 
For those who prefer it, a list of leading questions is printed at the foot of every 
page. By this arrangement the topical and catechetical method of instruction, 
are combined, and either may be pursued. 

3. The Mups —They are among the finest specimens of copper-plate engrav- 
ing extant. No better can be made. The names are all clearly cut, the bound- 
ary lines are fine and distinct, and where the maps are most crowded, there is 
no confusion. Places of little importance are generally omitted, thereby giving 
greater prominence to the general outlines and more important features, All 
the late changes and discoveries, both in our own and foreign countries, are cor- 
rectly indicated. 

4. Pronouncing Vocabularies.—The vocabularies are extensive and reliable.— 
The New Atlas alone contains a vocabulary of ten thousand geographical names. 
The standard of pronunciation is that adopted by the most distinguished lin- 
guists and travellers. For greater convenience, the pronunciation of many of 
the more difficult names is also given in the body of the text. 

5. The Gesgraphical and Statistical Tables.—The Statistics are compiled from 
the latest official reports, and may be fully relied upon, 

6. The Circulation of Mitchell's Geographies is greater than that of ary other 
series in the United States, if not in the world. They have been thoroughly 
tested in more than ten thousand schools, with the most satisfactory results. 

MITCHELLS (old) SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES: 
Revised ap to date, are still published. They are Mitchell's (vld) Primary Geog- 
raphy; Mitchell's (old) School Geography and Atlas, and Mitchell’s Ancient 
Geography and Atlas. 

For sale by 8S. C. WEST & CO., Milwaukee, W. B. KEEN & CO., Chicago, 
and all the Booksellers in Wisconsin. Published by E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Smenl. 
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MANUFACTURER ppg DEALER IN 





Henry M. Sherwood's New Combination Desk and Seat. 


The standard length of this Desk is 3 feet 6 inches except the Primary which 
is 8 feet. It is mode of five different sizes. Height of seat, from 1] to 16 inches, 
accommodating scholars of all ages. Sise A. being the largest, then B, C, D, 
and E, graded in regularorder. The last in the row, or rear of the room, is 
Back and Seat, as seen in the cut above. 

The stanchiens or end pieces are iron, to which the wood work is held by 
screws. The Desk is made of cherry, nicely finished in oil or varnish, and sup- 
plied with our Patent Ink Well and screws for setting up Desk and fastening it 
to the floor. 

Where different sizes are required, care should be taken in ordering to have 
all in each row across the room, of the same height. In grading, the smallest 
should be set in front, ard the largest in the rear of the room. 

In point of economy, this is the most desirable Desk made; being neat, con- 
venient, cheap, and durable. 

(GS Castings sold separately, if desired. 
OTHER SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATSIN EVERY STYLE. 


ALSO 


GLOBES, MAPS, SCHOOL APPARATUS,, ETC, ETC. 


Hlenry M. Sherwood’s 
PATENT INK WELL FOR SCHOOLS. 


A wellthat will not get out of order. Itwillnotcorrode. Iteannotupset. It cannot be made 
noisy by turning onor offthe cap. it cannot burst and spillthe ink ; nor canit be removed and 
lost by the pupils. 

It can be used in the holes made for other wells. 

It is economical, as the expenditure for each pupil, (where double desks are used,) is less than 
fifteen cents for his whole school going time. 

Price of Ink Wells—per dozen, $3,50; necessary keys furnished gratis. 

— Illustrated circular and price list of omen aa ae ete. 

RY M. SHEBWOOD, 
No. ‘21 Lombard Block, (First ae Wat of the Post Office.) Chicago, ml. 








SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS 


LATE PUBLICATION OF 
BREWER & TILEST'ON, 
131 Wash -ngton Sticet, Hoston, 


Hillar‘s's Reade s, New Se ‘ies. 
Worcester’s Compreh nsive “poll'ng*Book. 
oe_28% v's Pr miry Spl ing-Boox 
W ienrsrar's Quarse and Schoo! Dietnnar'es 
Waltan's Written Aw thas in, (C'Primiary” and “Intellectual.” in press.) 
Walton's Tab! . (For practices in the F undaument tel operations of Arithmetic.) 
Adam’s spa'ling-3:0%, For Adorned Classe +) 
Rill’s Foom ttries, (First and second Book 
Weber's Outlines of Univers 1 4 story y. Schcol H'stories, &c, 


YY A > Wara A YW) ? e 
HIiLLARNH'S HEADERS, 
Mr Httvarn’s New Sories of Readers have been introduced, in whole or in part, 
into the Public Schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Wash. 
ington, Provirlence, Hirtford, Portland, Augusta, Me. Cundridge, Charlestown, 
Mass , Peoria, Quincey, Ill., Madison. Wis, atid many other important places. 


TESTIMONIALS 


From John D. Phulbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 





“ From presert indications I feel warrant din saving that reading in ovr Grame 
mar Schools will be advanced during the year twenty-five per cent in conse- 
quence of the introduction ot this series.” 


From Rev. A. L. Stone, D. D., Pastor of Park Street School, Boston. 


“These volumes are aglow with wit, humor, eloquence, pathos, and the purest 
and loftiest sentinients of patriotism bumanity and religion. 


From Prof. Geo. Howland, Principal of Public High School, Chicago, Ill. 


“T consider Hiliard’s ‘S’xth Reader,’ now in use in my shoul, by far the best 
Reader tliit has beeu presented to the edueational public.” 


‘We believe this (the selection of pieces) is what Mr. Hillard has done better 
than has ever been done before.” —New York Tines. 


“They form an excellent series, and sustain, to an eminent degree, the severe 
test of the school-room.”— George NV. Bigelow, L’rineipal of State Normal School, 
Framingham, Mass. 


“T regard them as the most ge: reg series of school-readers now before the 
public. 1 A Markham, Priwipal of the Niles Union School, Michigan. 


“ As a brief, simple, philosophical exposition of the principles of elocution dee 
rived immediately from an analysis of thought and feeling, rather than from exe 
ternal form, it” (Professor Bailey's introduction) ‘ surpasses anything F havé 
ever seen."—lrof. S. 5. Greene, author of Gr ene’s “* Grammars.” 


“We fully endorse Mr. Howland’s opinions concerning [illard's ‘ Readers’ "— 


£. D. Delano, Principal Chicago Normal School ; F. 8. Haywood, Lr neipal of 
Ogden School, Chicago. 


Copies for examination or introduction furnished by 


Greorge FE". Phelps, Western Agent. 
P. O, Address—Care of W. B. Keen & Co., Chic&go: 


GET THE BEST: GET THE CHEAPEST: 
The Eclectic Educational Series. 


a 





Most of the Books of the Ecrectic Enucatronat Serres are well known to the 
public. Subjected to the most rigid criticisms of our best Educators, and to the 
severest tests of practical use in thousands of scl hools, they have been constantl7 
increasing in popular favor, until to-day, when they are more widely used and more 
highly commended than any other Series published in America. 

They have received the cordial indorsement of the most intelligent and successful 
teachers throughout the Union. They combine the rare advantages of superior 
intrinsic merit, admirable gradation, typographical beauty, cheapness, and extensive 
adoption and use. The Eclectic Series embraces, 


ALPHABET AND SPELLING. 


McGurrey’s Primary Scuoon Carrs, - - - - ° - 6 Nos 


McGurrey's New Ecxectic Sreiring-Boor, - - - > - 16 Mo. 
De Wotr's [nstRucTIVE SPELLER, 2 + em - « e- 12Moe. 
Wuite’s AvpHABET Mane Easy, - - : - * - - 16 Mo. 


Tue Lirtte Teacner, ok Worp Mernop, - - + * - «+ 16 Mo. 


McGurrey’s Primary Scnoot Cuarts; a Series of Six Numbers: to accompany 
McGuffey's New Eclectic Readers. They combine both the Alphabetic and Word 
Methods of teaching children to read, and furnish material for thorough drills upon 
all the elementary sounds of the language, and upon the various difficult and unuse 
ual consonant combinations. 

McGurrry's New Spevtrinc-Booxr is unsurpassed by any Speller published. 

DeWotr's InstrtcTive SPELLER is a thorough and complete work on orthography, 
pronunciation, and analysis of words. 


READING. 


McGutre?’s New First Ecurctic Reaver, - *© + = «© 16Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Seconp Ecixctic Reaper, - . - - 16 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Turrp Ectectic Reaper, « - - - - 16 Mo. 
McGurrey'’s New Fourta Ecrectic Reaper, - SoG era 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Firtu Eciectic Reaper, + - «= «+ « 12 Mo. 
McGurrey'’s New Sitxtu Ecuiectic Reaper, 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Hiau Scuoot Reaper, - =) (ot, is . - 12 Mo. 
Heaans’ Youne Lapres’ Reaper, - - - wee Se - . 12 Mo. 


McGurrey'’s New Serres embraces many features of excellence, caleulated te 
render it one of the most valuable contributions to the Educational Literature 
of the day. 

The testimony of the best teachers of the country goes to show that McGurrey’s 
New Reapers are admirably simple, progressive, and complete, and unexceptionable 
in thair adiptition to school instrustion. They ara unquestionably the best, thé 
cheapest, and the most popular School Readers pubiished. 

_ Heyans’ Youne Lapres’ Reaver has beon prepared with especial reference 
the wants of Female Schools and Seminaries. 











THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





ELOCUTION. 
McGurrey’s New JUVENILE SPEAKER, a Se bee Sy wee 
McGurrey’s New Ectectic SPEAKER, - - - . - s 12 Mo. 
Kipp’s ExocuTion AND VocaL CULTURE, - “ 2 = a - 12 Mo. 


McGurrey’s SPEAKERS embrace a great number and variety of choice selections 
for reading and declamation. 

Kinp’s Exocution and Vocat Curture is an excellent manual for instruction 
and class drill, and is highly popular wherever used. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Ray’s Primary ARITHMETIC, OR First Boor, - - ° « - 16 Mo. 
Rayr’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, OR SECOND Boor, - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s PracTicaAL ARITHMETIC, OR THIRD Book, - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s HicHEerR ARITHMETIC, OR FourtH Book, - - ° . 12 Mo. 
Ray’s Test ExampLes, Without ANSWERS, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Test Exampies, With ANSWERS, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Key To PRAcTICAL ARITHMETIC, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Rar’s Key ro HianrR ARITHMETIC, - + - = = = 12 Mo. 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 


Ray's ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, OR First Book, - - - - - 12 Mo 
Ray’s H1gHER ALGEBRA, OR SEconp Book, - - . - - 12 Mo. 
Ray's Key ro Atcesras, Ist & 2d Books, - . - - - 12Mo. 
Ray’s Prange anp Sotrp GEOMETRY, - - . - . - 12 Mo. 
Evans’ Scuoon GEOMETRY, - - ~ - - - . - 12 Mo. 


Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more cordial indorse- 
ment from prominent and influential educators than the works of Dr. Ray. 
Wherever used they areliked. Those who have thoroughly tested their merits in the 
¢class-room unite in pronouncing them superior to all other similar works. 

Evans’ Scooot Geometry presents in concise form the leading propositions 
and truths of the science. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Pinnro’s.PRIMARY GRAMMAR, - - - : - : - .© 16 Mo. 
PinnEO’3 ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR, - - = += = =| © 12 Mo. 
Pinyeo’s.EncuisH TEACHER, - - - - - - - - 12 Mo. 


Pinnzo’s GuipE To Compositioy, - - + - -* = = 12Mo. 


Probably no series of Grammars ever attained a more general, and, at the same 
time, so approved and firm an introduction into the best schools of the country, as 
the works of Prof. Pinneo. 

They are books of rare merit. Those who have used them longest like them best. 
The thorough test of the class-room reveals their superior excellence for purposes of 
school instruction. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Youne Stinger, PartI, - - + = + «-« © «© «+ 16Mo. 
Youne Sincer, Parr II, - = ee << © i “a “SIGae 


Tue Youna Sinager, Parts I anp II, embraces an interesting and’ varied 
éol.ection of Juvenile Music for schools, and has been selected with especial referonce 
to the wants of the youngest class of learners. The Songs are admirably adapted to 
interest and please children. 














THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
LrtrentHan & Atirn’s Onsect Lessons, - - - - - «© 16Mo. 
Wuite’s Criass-Book OF GEOGRAPHY, - - - - . . 16 Mo. 
Smart's Manvuat or Free Gymnastics, - - - - = «© 16Mo. 
Tue Examiner, on Teacuers’ Arp, - - . - » - 12 Mo. 
CHAPMAN’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 


LILIENTHAL AND Attyy’s Ossect Lessons furnishes a systematic course of 
instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. 

White's Crass-Book or GroGcrapuy contains a complete system of oral in- 
struction, and map exercises for class drill. 

Smart's Gymnastics, a concise Manual of free Gymnastics and Dumb-Bell 
exercises, for the school-room and parlor. 

Tue Examiner, orn Teacuers’ Arp, is designed to assist Candidates for Teach- 
er’s Certificates, in preparing for examination. 





EXTENSIVE POPULARITY. 


The Eclectic Series, embracing the above books, has been recom- 
mended, wholly or in part, by the 


Onto State ScrertnteNDENT oF Pusiic INstRucTION, 

Inpiana State SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic INstRUCTION, 
Ituivots State SupERINTENDENT OF PusBLic InstRUCTIONY, 

Jowa State SuPERINTENDENT OF Pustic InstRucTION, 
Wisconsin State SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBtic INSTRUCTION, 
Miynesota State SUPERINTENDENT OF Ptsiic InstRUCTION, 
Missouri State SuPERINTENDENT OF PuBtic INsTRUCTION, 
Kansas STaTE SUPERINTENDENT oF Pustic INstRvcTION, 
Pennsyivanta State SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic InstRuctioy, 
Wesr Virainta State SuPERINTENDENT oF Pus.ic Instruction; 


And by Tuovsanps of Boards of Education, School Officers, Superintendents and 
Teachers, in all sections of the country. 





pas Teachers and School Officers desiring to make a change in 
text-books in use in their Schools, are respectfully invited to corres- 
pond with the publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
¥ ; Cincinnati, O 





GQanrTrT TBE BEST. 
EVERY FAMILY_AND EVERY STUDENT SHOULD HAV 


Webster's New Dictionary, 
WITH 3000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Recently thoroughly revised, and now unquestionably the he t Fnghsh"Dictionary ex” 
tant, (1) in itsEtymoe.oG Es; so saysthe North Anmericoun Rericr fir Jarvery, 6? (2) Vo 
CaBULaRY; has 11400) words 10,00 morethanany other Fnglish Di tionary; (2) Degiirze D8; 
always excelling in this, made now still more valuable: (4) Proxtrcrarten; Prof. Russell, the 
eminent orthoepist, d clares that revised Webster ** the noblest contribution to sience, ‘iterature 
and education * * * yet produc d;” (6) licrert L InicstRations ; (7) TaBLes, one of 
which, that of Fictitious Names, is worth the cost of the volume; [ ] isthe Latest; [9] in Dee 
chanical Execution ; [10] the Lancest single volume ever published 

In ove volume of :$40 r yal quarto pages; and in various common and fine bindings, 


“GET THE LATEST.” ‘*GET THE BEST.” ‘‘GET WEBSTER” 
Published by G. & C,. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
Sold by aul Bookselle rs. 


Greatest AnpitTion TOT HILOLoGy IN HALF A Cid ttRyY.— The most important contributien to 
Philology, during the year 156}, was the p blication of the illustrated edition of Webster's 
Quarto Unabridged Hictionary. This work, which had Jong Leen in preparation, and cn the re- 
vision of which, years of lalor had been bestowed by several eminent scholars, was, in many res 
spects, the greatest adition to the philo ogy of the present age wlich has appeared within half 
a century.--A ppleton’s Cyclop@dia jor 135. 

More Valuable than Treasury Notes —\ow that old cynic, Sam Johnson, would have rey- 
elled through ,Webster’s massive ew Unabridged! How he would have gloated over ite magnifi- 
cent letter-press and its il-ustrat ons, b autifulasuew Treasury Notes, and much more valuable 
to the student! Th: Werriams hive incu red a fabulous expe: se in having the whole work 
rewritten, reset, reca t, and republished, It isnot a mer revision, but a reconstraction. To 
insure excellence in typography, it comes from the Riverside Press, which is all that need be said 
about its mechanical execu ion, Itisa marvellous speclipen of learning,*labor, research, and 
taste. It is by far the greatest literury work of the aje.—Bultimore American, 

Its Meritsgrow upon You,--It is not a careless reading we have given to the new illus rated 
edition of Webster's rictionary, and we have found that the sore care we spent upon it, and 
the farther perus=l, the more profit and pleasure we got from it. We commend it heartily, and 
we believe with reasons which those who consult it will u derstand — Christian Zouminer. 


WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz: 


I. The Primary. IV. Academie. 
II. Common Sc'ool, V. Counting House. 
II. High School. VI. University. 


There popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensively regard 
ed as the standard authority in Orthography, | efinition and P onunci ticn, and as TH BIS 
Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and others. ‘hey are much more 
extensively sold and used than a | others com ined, 


Gay Webster's School | ictionaries publi-hed and sold by DASON & HAMLIN, 274 Wath- 
ington -treet. Boston MASON BROTHERS, New York. J. B.LIVPINCOT: & CO,, PLE 
adelphia. Sold by all booksellers. 


Gy Twenty-five copies of Wrast: r’s New IttusrrateD Diertonary have just been placed ia 
as many of the Bo ton public schouls by the Schvul + oard of hat city 


The State of Maryland having r cently established a free-school system, its State Board 
of i ducation has jus adopted Webster's series of Victionaries asthe standard, and for exclusive 
wee in the public schools of hat state. 


Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction i: the Cnion, or corresponding 
officer, where such a one exists, has recommended Webs er’s Dictionary in the strongest terms. 
Among thein are those of Ming, New ifampshire, Vermont, Mewsachusetts, Rhode Island, Cons 
necticut, New York, New .Jecrsey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucty, Inciana, Ilinois, 
Missourt, Michigun, towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, an 
aleeCanada, SWENTY-THREE in all, 











